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For the Companion. 
ETTA MOORE. 

“Stitch, stitch, stitch,” sighed Etta Moore, softly. 

“You're tired, child,” said her mother, laying her 
work aside, and answering the sigh. 

‘Not very,” was the quick reply. “I looked round 
and thought you had fallen asleep, and what I said had 
reference to you more than myself. I thought of how 
hard you were working to keep me in school. And 
then I was so glad to think you slept for a few mo- 
ments.” 

“IT was not sleeping, dear, but thinking; thinking 
over the miserable past.” 

“Was it so very dreadful, mother ?” Etta asked, soft- 
ly, seeing the tears drop from the faded eyes she loved, 

“Never mind, dear. I feel better now. Sometime, 
when I am strong enough, I will tell you what you | 
ought:to know. Not now—not now,” she murmured, 
as her thoughts reverted to painful scenes again. “It 
is too late fur your sewing now, Etta. Put it aside, and 
we will have tea,” | 

The girl laid away the soft cambric she had been 
busily embroidering all her holiday afternoon. The 
day was cheerless without. From her window she | 
could look down, down into the noisy, busy thorough- 
fare, where drays were thundering along, seeming 
sometimes to shake the old, tall house to its very 
foundations. She watched for a while the hurried , 
movements of pedestrians, some of whom had been 
caught without an umbrella to shelter them. She saw 
opposite a frowsy-headed woman washing near the win- 
dow of a room similar to their own, and two or three 
children fighting for places at the same lookout. How 
rough and repulsive they were! There was the man 
who earried charcoal coming. He lived on the first 
floor of the opposite house, Nothing could be seen of 
him but the whites of his eyes, so smeared and smutted 
Then there was the wife of the baker, who 
kept rolls and buns in his front room, baking them 
somewhere in the cellar,—a very virago, with eyes like 
live coals, and bare, red arms, always gesticulating, 
scolding or laughing ina way that was disgusting to see. 
All the surroundings were revolting to the girl, as 
she turned to her mother, and compared her delicate, 
refineg! face and ladylike manners with the things and 
the creatures she saw. 





he was, 


“IT wonder how it all came about!” she said to her- 
self, arranging the little table neatly with the very few 
bits of china ware in their possession. “I know I had 
a father living once, for 1 remember him,” and she 
shuddered. ‘But for years and years mother has nev- 
er spoken of him. I wonder why.” 

It was a cheerful pictare—the mother and daughter 
seated together at their frugal meal, all the appoint- 
ments of which were scrupulously delicate. Every | 
thing about them gave token of refinement, of an inhe- | 
rent love of elegance and cleanliness. | 
“Sophia May wanted me to tell her where I lived | 


told her that I didn’t wish any of my school compan- 


to this part of the city. 
it mother ?” 

“Yes, dear. And what did she say then ?” 
“That she didn’t care; it wouldn’t make the least bit | 
of difference in her feelings if I lived in an Irish hovel; | 


something very complimentary to you through me,” 
added Etta, blushing, after a pause. ‘Then, before I 
knew it, we were at the steps of her house, and as an} 
accident had happened to my shoe lacing, she made 
And O, mother, it is so nicely arranged and 


never ask again. That her mother said—well, it _ 


me go in. 
elegant !” 
“What is so nicely arranged ?” 

“Their house. I never saw any thing more beauti- 
ful. The walls are hung with paintings everywhere, 
and there is nothing mean or common, go where you 
Will. Sophia has a splendid piano, her own, given her 
by an uncle, and she is learning to play. You used to 
play, did you not, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And she goes to dancing school. That must be best 
ofall. She took me up stairs to show me the dress she 
Will wear to-morrow, ‘and the white satin shoes, all 
Spangled, and the beautiful broad sash of blue satin. 
What a pleasure it must be to have all those things, to 
£0 to such places! Mamma, are you ill?” 

Mrs. Moore had sunk back, and had covered her 
face with her hands. But in another moment she said, 
mournfully, 

“It was the pang that struck me when you men- 
tioned the dancing school, or from my entrance to such 
4 place I date all the trouble that has darkened my life.” 

“Why, mamma,” cried Etta, “then you, too, have 
been to dancing school ?” 

“Yes, my dear; and it is only right that you should 
listen to my experience. Iwas proud and vain, like 
Most girls of sixteen who have no pleasure save in the 
World and its delights. My mother was strongly op- 
Posed to my learning to dance, and had always resisted 
the wishes of my father, who thought it was one of the 
Necessary accomplishments of a young lady. At last I 

Oined my entreaties with his, and gave her no peace 





till she reluctantly consented. 
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red. Etta has found what her heart had often yearned 
for,—a grandmother, 

Her mother need cherish no more misgivings as to 
her future. Never will the rose of health bloom on her 
cheek again, but in her heart blossoms the Rose of 
Sharon. She tells the story of her griefs, but with it, 
the story of the cross, 

“I see it all,” she says, laying her weary head against 
the soft pillow of a mother’s sheltering heart, “my 
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PAUL STUY VESANT. 


you daily unhappy on account of the deprivation, as ' 
acain to-day,” said Etta, smiling, “so I was frank, and | you think it. 


But I know your gemperament, your 


love of approbation, your excitability better than your 
ions to know; that we were very poor, and obliged to | father does, because I have made them my study since 
live as we could, and that 1 should not like to take her | you were a child, and I cannot but dread the influence 
It was best to be frank, wasn’t | of this temptation. 


Heaven grant that neither your 
father nor you may look back with sorrow upon the 


day you chose to disregard my warnings!’ 


“«*But others have been for years,’ I pleaded. 
“Others are not you,’ she said, with a grieved lip, 


that if I didn’t want to tell her I needn't, and she would and left me to my anticipations, which were of the 


brightest coloring. 
“The matter did absorb all my thoughts;—what I 


should wear, who I should see, what airs and gra- | 


ces I should acquire. I thought scarcely of any 
thing else from evening to evening. I was infatuated. 
I cannot bear to revert to that time, but it must be said. 
I met there a young man, graceful, accomplished, 
handsome, and reputed the best dancer in the city. It 
wis my ambition to be thought worthy of his notice, to 
be admitted to the honor of dancing with him. Such 
was the weakness of iny poor, vain nature. It was not 
long before I was gratified. I heard my name pro- 
nounced in the same breath with his. We were the 
star pupils of the establishment—the most graceful, be- 
witching dancers there seen together. At this my fa- 
ther became alarmed. He had learned that the reputa- 
tion of the young man was far from good, and he 
warned me. But I was blind, reckless, mad, and would 
not be thwarted. My mother tried fo soften me with 
tears and pleadings, which I look back upon with an- 
guish now. I would not heed nor listen. In the hard- 
ness of my heart I fought with my own weapons, and 
wounded not only myself, but the souls of those who 
boved me best. 

“At last my parents took me from the school; but it 
was too late, the mischief had been done. 
I drew myself from better influences, until, one day, I 
left my father’s house and married an adventurer. 

- “OQ, Etta, I cannot tell you in detail the agony I suf- 
fered as I slowly found out that my idol was clay, that 
the arm I leaned upon was weaker than the broken 


Step by step | 


“When I saw how my sin had found me out, I plead- 
ed to leave that place, my native city. Twelve years 
ago your father brought me here, nearly a thousand 
miles from my home. Here he died. And here God 
has been good to us, for though we have toiled and 
struggled, He has never let us want. I wrote to my 
parents the year I was left a widow, but either they 
had moved away, or the letters did not reach them, or, 
perhaps—they could not forgive me.” 

“O, mamma, don’t cry so terribly,” pleaded Etta, 
wiping away the hot tears. “It must be they never got 
the letters.” 

“Perhaps not; but child, I have deserved all, adi, by 
my wilfulness. I am humbled now, Heaven knows; I 
accept my punishment. It is for you only I grieve; 
you, who must bear this burden in your youth. If I 
could only see you placed where your life would not be 
darkeyed by the gloom of coming years!” 

A week passes swiftly. It isa cold, bleak January 
|morning. The snow hangs in festoons and tassels of 
| dead white from all the tall houses; the ice has formed 
into thick ropes and many pointed pendants. Opposite, 
| the children are scraping the frost from the windows 
| with their soiled fingers, the coal-man blows his hands, 
the baker’s wife is too cold to talk. 

Etta and her mother sit at their frugal meal. Mrs. 
Moore is paler and thinner, and the persistent spots of 
vivid red will deepen on hef cheek with every repeti- 
| tion of her hollow cough. : 
| While they eat with thankfulness, a lady in deep 
mourning moves rapidly fgpm street to street, stops be- 
| fore the grim old house in which mother and child are 
| seated, so unconscious of coming joy, and at last walks 
| softly, hurriedly up the creaking stairs, crying out to 
| herself, “At last, at last!” What happens? The door 
swings open. A shrill, quick cry rings out. 

‘Mother, O, my mother! my mother!” and fast, fast 
| folded in arms that were once (and shall be again) her 
| holiest shelter; the poor, fainting, over-worked woman 
| is held toa mother’s warm heart—a mother who has 
| not forgotten to murmur the blessed words of love, so 
| dear to the world-sick and weary. 





reed; that the heart I trusted was cold, false and cruel.| “Your father could not forgive till God laid him low. 
It is very hard for me to say all this to you, of the man | On his death-bed he bade me find you, tell you he had 
you called father, but you have not forgotten some of| forgiven you, and his only sorrow was that he had 
those trials. Child as you were, you suffered, too, from | trampled on his better nature in’shutting you out of his 
hunger, and cold, and cruel words, and”— sympathy.” 

“Mother,” cried Etta, and there were tears in her soft} The scene is changed. 
blue eyes, “you.have said enough to make me hate| Without the snow-flakes whirl, and dance, and tum- 





“‘T say yes, my daughter,’ she added, ‘because I see 








dancing and dancing schools for the rest of my life,” ble in myriads; within, home-sunshine makes the walls 





trouble dates from the moment I placed my foot on the 
sill of the dancing-school. Others may have withstood 
temptation I did not. Tome the place seemed better 
| than heaven—its allurements worth more to me than 
| ome, parents, every thing. Others may have been 
sironger in body as well as mind. I took many a 
deadly chill, and this is what it has brought me to.” 

Not long after this the great easy chair stood empty 
in the pleasant room. The face whose counterpart 
| bloomed over the mantel in youthful beauty, was 
| changed to the cold, pale hue of death. Etta was 
motherless, 

But notwithstanding Etta Moore, now a lovely 
| woman of twenty, has never been to dancing-school, 
she is as graceful as any maiden need desire to be. 
Look upon her beaming, beautiful face—see her in her 
gentle ministrations to God’s poor, and ask yourselt if 
it could add to her happiness to bask in the heated air 
of the ball-room ? 





For the Companion. 


PAUL STUYVESANT. 

In the days when the great city of New York was 
only the smart village of New Amsterdam, and the 
belles of Broadway wore short dresses, and high peaked 
hats, and red kirtles,and the men and boys sported 
knee-buckles and big-cuffed coats, there lived on her 
little farm just over the East River, an eccentric old 
woman whom everybody called Goody Grandison. 

This respectable dame was in the habit of crossing 
the river almost daily during the warm months, indeed, 
juite to November, sometimes, with the produce of her 
tield and garden; asparagus, peas, lettuce, eggs, ap- 
ples, cucumbers and green corn. 

Her custom was so brisk in the best of the season, of- 
tentimes, that she crossed ¢ecice a day. So laborious « 
tife must have demanded sound health and tough mus- 
cles, and these,Goody Grandison had in perfection, and 
any a pampered exquisite, miserable with the listless 
weakness of long indolence, might have envieu the broad 
shoulders and stout limbs of the athletic old lady as 
she walked to and from the ferry with an enormous bas- 
ket strapped to her back, and another one in her hand. 

Now it is essential that my young readers should re- 
member that an apple-woman in New Amsterdam in 
the seventeenth century was a very different person 
from an apple-woman in New York in the nineteenth 
century. 

In the days of old Goody Grandison, the apple-wo- 
men were respected as any farmer's wife is, to-day. 
They were in an honorable, and for those days lucrative 
traffic, and their commercial importance in the colony 
was little inferior to that of many of the shop-keepers on 
the island. Every one of them minded her own busi- 
ness and made money by it, and in that she only did 
what everybody else did. 

Goody Grandison had accumulated some property, 
and though she still continued to act as her own sales 
woman, she was looked upon, at least by the older peo- 
ple who knew her, as one of the most substantial per- 
sons in the market. 

But all this is not about Paul Stuyvesant. Paul was 
not born when Goody Grandison began her trade in the 
city of the Knickerbockers. Up to the time that she 
became quite an old lady, and he a stripling nearly out 
of his teens, he had never seen her to know her, as his 
home was in a distant part of the town, and more es- 
pecially as he had been absent for several years in Hol- 
land, sent there to complete his education, by his father, 
who had some aristocratic notions. 

One day it happened while he was playing ball 
with a number of young fellows not far from his own 
age, that he ran full tilt against an aged woman with a 
great basket of apples on her back and a smaller basket 
filled with eggs in her hand. 

Such a collision could have of course but one result. 
The apples rolled in every direction through the dirt, 
and the eggs lay upon the ground a pitifal mass of jelly 
and shells. Indeed, the old lady herself was so thor- 
oughly upset that it took a considerable time to re-es- 
tablish her upon her feet again. 

It was then that a spectator could have seen at a 
glance what sort of a fellow Paul Stuyvesant was. A 
laugh, partly suppressed, for mostof them knew the old 
apple-woman, arose immediately among the spectators. 
when they witnessed the queer catastrophe; and they 
stopped their play, looking to see what would come 
of it. 

Not so with Paul Stuyvesant. Though the old apple- 
woman was very humbly dressed, and looked much the 
worse for years, as well as for. her anger at the recent 
disaster to her merchandise, and though the young 
“blood” wore a rufiied shirt and buttons engraved with 
a family-cypher, i¢ soon became evident that the Dutch 
boy carried the heart as well as the clothes of a gentle- 
‘man, and had in him a sense of true courtesy that mado 
no distinctions for looks and dress. 
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coffee-mill grinding about midnight, but perhaps you 
had not gone to bed.” 

“Yes, I went to bed before ten o'clock,” said the | 
cook, ‘and had my coffee‘all ground early in the even- | 
ing. I guess you were dreaming.” 

“Then I was dreaming wide awake,” said the man, 
“for I heard that coffee-mill ag plain as I ever heard it | 
in my life.” 


Reaching out his hand immediately to the aged stran- 
ger (for such she was to him) Paul helped her to her 
feet, and after explaining and apologizing for the un- 
lucky accident, paid her from his purse the full value 
of the eggs, and began with his own hands to pick up 
her apples, callffig@ at the same time on the boys to as- 
sist him. 

The old lady was not much hurt by the fall, and as 
soon as she saw the apples replaced,she shouldered her 
basket and trudged away, expressing herself very well 
satisfied. 

“It’s old Goody Grandison,” said the boys to Paul, 
looking at him with a broad grin upon their faces. 
“She’s a real old miser, and could afford to lose a cargo 
of eggs. Mighty glad she was o’ your money, Paul. 
Never solda lot so quick afore in her life.” 

¥'I don’t care,” said young Stuyvesant, “I’ve done 
nothing more than what’s right about it;” and so they 
went on with their play again. 

Some five years after this his rather droll introduc- 
tion to Goody Grandison, Paul Stuyvesant’s father lost | 
his property in the revolution that changed New Am- | 
sterdam from Dutch to English hands, and the young , Of these strange noises. But then some folks always | 
man was left to depend on his own exertions entirely | sleep with one eye open, and if a fly walks on the wall | 
for support. | they'll hear him and wake up.” | 

He undertook the raising of fruit and vegetables for| ‘Come and call us up if you hear it again,” said the 
market, and as it happened, hired a small piece of | chambermaid, “1 should like the fun.” 
ground near the farm of the old apple-woman. “I will,” said the man. 

In the lapse of time he had entirely forgotten the ad-| About midnight there was a knock on the door of the 
venture of the broken eggs, and as the old lady ceased | chamber where the girls slept. “Girls,” said the coach- 
coming over to town in her last days, the very name of | man. 

Goody Grandison had passed out of his recollection.| ‘What is it?” exclaimed both in a breath. 
What was his surprise, then, some time after he had as-| “Hush!” said the coachman outside. “Listen!” 
sumed his new trade, to receive a notice of her death,| The two women held their breath and listened. Then 
with the strange tidings, that the eccentric old woman | they distingtly heart! the coffee-mill. There was no 
had bequeathed him all her money and her land, and 
property to the amount of several thousand dollars! 

¢. 2. 





with a very knowing look at the chambermaid. “You 
old wheel. I wish madam would have it taken out, and 
have her meat cooked ina tin-kitchen; but when the | 
old gentleman waé living he always wanted it roasted 
in that way. He-used to say he could tell the differ- 
| ence between smoke-jack roasting and tin-kitchen roast- 
ing the moment he tasted a piece of beef.” 

“What should you think,” said the coachman, “if I 
should tell you that I heard the jack-wheel all the time | 
I heard the coffee-mill ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said, the cook, “I don’t go to 
bed to listen; Ego there to sleep, and I never hear any | 


| 


and dressed, and went into the passage way. 

“Come into my room and you can hear it plainer,” 
said the man. So they followed him into the kitchen- 
chamber, and there they heard it not only plainer, but 

also heard the jack-wheel whirring away in the chimney. 
THE HAUNTED ROOM. “Strange, isn’t it?” said one 

Many years ago, when Boston was a town instead of| ‘Somebody.is doing that to frighten us,” said the 
a city, there stood in the western part of it many fine | other, “because we laughed at James so for going away 
old mansion houses with spacious gardens, and even | thinking the house was haunted.” 
bits of pasture-land for the cows. “I’m going down to see who it is,” said the man. 

One of these fine estates, situated not far from where| O, don’t don’t!” exclaimed the women. 
the Revere House now stands, remained for many years| “Don’t? Why ?” said the man. “You say it’s 


not? 
* untouched by the ruthless hands of modern “improve- | somebody trying to frighten us, and we had better let 
ment.” A fine large garden filled with fruit trees lay 


them know we are not so easily frightened.” 
behind the house, and tke generous-hearted old gentle-| So saying, he went boldly down into the kitchen with 
man who occupicd it used often in the fruit season to | his lighted candle. The upper part of the kitchen door 
mount the high wall which surrounded it, and toss fruit | into the wash-reom had two panes of glass in it, through 
in abundance to the delighted urchins just let out of the | which he meant to look. No sooner did he find himself 
Derne Street school. below stairs than the grinding stopped. The two girls 
Within the house all the ancient fashions held their | stood on the stairs grasping: cach other tightiy, all ready 
sway. Large fires burned on great bright andirons in | to run. 
deep fire-places, and meat roasted in the great kitchen,| They heard him open the door into the wash-room. 
turned slowly by the rattling smoke-jack in the chimney. | All was still. He shut it again, and came back with 
Behind the kitchen was the wash-room—a large room | very pale lips. 
separated from the wood-shed beyond by a lattice-work | “What is “it, Amos? what did you see?” whispcred 
partition, and in this wash-room was the coffee-mill, | the girls. 
fastened to the wall, where the “old Java” was ground| ‘Nothing,” said the man. 
daily for breakfast, after being roasted in the old| ‘Is the shed door shut?” 
fashioned baking-kettle. “Yes, and fastened inside.” 
In these ancient families the servants were not the| ‘And the window ?” 
raw, untrained Bridgets and Margarets just landed on 


Yes.” 
our shores out of emigrant ships, but intelligent, re-| “Gracioms!” And they ran up stairs and buried them- 
spectable American women, who were not ashamed to | 


selves in the bed-clothes, leaving Amos with the light. 
earn their living, and the coachmen and housemen were They did not sleep any more that night, and thie next 
worthy American men; and often for years the same | day they discussed the propriety of telling madam of 
servants lived together in the same house, doing their 


——_ +o —_—_——_ 
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mistaking that sound for the smoke-jack. They got up |" 





the affair. 
duty faithfully, and held in high esteenf by the good| Amos was a little ashamed, however, that he had not 
people who employed them made further search before giving it up; sd, as it migh 
It so happened that the coachman who had lived for| never happen again, they decided not to tell her at 
years in the old mansion at last got married and went | present. 
to live ina home of his own, and a new man was hired! The next night they could not go to sleep, but lay 
to fill bis place. All worked well to appearance for a 


awake waiting and listening. The watchman’s tramp, 
while, and the proprietors being satisfied, there seemed | tramp on the pavement was the only sound heard, till 
no reason why the new man should not stay as many | he called out, ‘Eleven o’clock and all’s well.” 
years as the old one had; but one day at dinner he “Dear me, I should have thought it was most morn- 
astonished the women-servants by telling them that he| ing,” said the cook, who, it will be remembered, was 
was going to leave. not in the habit of lying awake nights. 
“Leave!” exclaimed the astonished women. ‘What 


Slowly another hour wore away. Again the tramp, 
for, pray? Where will you find better wages, lighter| tramp of the watchman, and his hoarse cry, “Twelve 
work, or a pleasanter place every way ?” 





o’clock, and all’s well.” 

“Well, I've nothing against the work, nor the wages, 
nor the family,” said the man, “but I can’t stay here, 

for to tell the truth, I believe the house is haunted.” 

The women burst into merry laughter. “Haunted!” 
they almost screamed, “haunted, indeed; well, we’ve 
lived here for years, and never saw or heard of it’s being 
haunted by any thing worse than rats. It is haunted 
with plenty of them, like most Boston houses. It’s 
nothing but rats!” 

“Tt’s no rats that I’ve heard,” said the man, gravely. 
‘Rats don’t groan in the chimneys, nor whirl spinning- 
wheels in the walls.” 

“QO, it’s the smoke-jack you've heard in the chimney,” 
exclaimed the cook. “I’ve heard it many a time when 
the wind was just some particular way. I don’t wonder 
it frightened you if you’ve never been used to one. 
Have you heard it anywhere but in your room ?” 

“No,” said the man, “but it isn’t the smoke-jack.” 

“Let’s go up in your room now and see if we cannot 
hear it.” 

So they all ran up stairs into the coachman’s room, 
but nothing could be heard. The room was over the 
kitchen. 

No persuasion could induce the man to stay, however, 
and he went. The old lady was quite indignant that 
any one should presume tocall her house “haunted,” 
and a new coachman was hired, who was told that he 
need not be surprised if he heard unusual noises in the | 
chimney occasionally, for the smoke-jack wheel nae 
often set whirling by the wind, and sounded strangely 
enough in the night when all was still. 

They did not tell him, however, that his predecessor 
had left because he thought the house was haunted. 

Ali went on well for a time with the new coachman, 
and nothing more was thought about strange noises, 
till one morning the coachman asked the cook if she 
did not get up too early by mistake. 

“No,” said the cook, “I was not up till six o’clock. 
. Why ?” 

“Nothing,” said the coachman,” only I heard the 





Hark! the coffee-mill begins to grind; slowly at| 


first, then faster and faster it whirled, till it rattled as 
if it would come down off the beam to which it was fas- 
tened. 

Somehow Amos did not feel quite so brave as he did 
the night before; he had no inclination to go down, and 
the girls lay shivering with fear till the grinding ceased 
and all was still. But there was no sleep forethem 
that night. 

“] can’t stand this,” said the cook, “being broke 0’ 
my rest in nights this way, and I’m going to tell 
madam.” So after breakfast, when madam came into 
the kitchen to consult with the cook about dinner, she 
told her the whole story. 

Madam was very incredulous at first, but finding that 


the coachman and chambermaid both substantiated | 


the cook’s story, she gave a little thought to it, though 
the coachman thought, bythe tone in which she said 
‘7 will investigate the matter,” that she had not much 
confidence in his valor. 

“I wonder if she believes imghosts,” said he, after the 
lady had left the kitchen. 

“Ghosts!” said the cook, contemptuously, ‘Who 
does, I should like to know ?” 

“Nobody, by daylight,” said he, “you and Mary are 
brave as lions in the daytime, but the way you left for 
your room night before last wouldn’t give one a deep 
impression of your valor.” 

“Well, that doesn’t prove that we believe in ghosts | 
going round to grind foiks’ coffee-mills,” said the cook. 


“I don’t believe any thing will be seen,” said the | 


chambermaid. 

That evening, just before the servants went to bed, 
madam rang her bell, and gave orders to have the | 
dark-lantern lighted and brought into the hall. 

“Are you going to sit up ?”’ Mary ventured to ask. 


®«“No, I prefer to be alone,” was the reply. 

Mary went into the kitchen and reported accordingly, 
and great was the mortification of Amos and the cook, 
at madam’s implied rebuke of their cowardice. 

Soon after tea all was still in the house, and madam 
took up her solitary watch in the kitchen. She placed 
a chair against the door leading to the wash-goom and 
sat down in it with the dark-lantern at her side. The 


“It must have been the smoke-jack,” said the cook,| servants up stairs lay listening, and the night dragged 


on slowly. It was a beautiful moonlight, and again the 


are not the first one that has got frightened “with that | | watchman patroled his beat and called the hours. 


Twelve o’clock passed and all was still. Madam was 
growing weary of waiting when she heard a faint, click- 
ing sound in the shed or wash-room, she could not tell 
which. Then all was still for a minute, and then the 
coffee-mill began slowly to grind ; faster, and then faster, 


till the house fairly resounded. Madam rose silently, | 


stepped up in the chair, and looked through the glass 
in the top of the door; and there on a shelf sat a mon- 
key, grinding the coffee-mill with all the vigor of which 
he was capable. 

While madam was looking, convalsed with laughter, 
he leaped down, out through the shed door, ran up the 
lattice work, and putting his paws through one of the 
holes, hooked the doer on the inside as he had found it 
and was off betore the handle of the coffee-mill had 
ceased to vibrate. 


The mischievous beast belonged to one of the neigh.’ 


bors, a sea-captain who had brought him home, and 
the question being settled as to the grinding of the cof- 
fee-mill, the sheq door was duly secured and the house 
was no longer haunted. H. F. W. 





, CONSCIENCE.‘ 


There's an odd little voice, ever speaking within, 
That prompts us to duty, and warns us from sin, 
And, what is most strange it will make itself heard, 
Though it gives not a sound, and says never a word. 


It is sure to upbraid, if we tell but a lie, 
or will let the least evil pass silently by ; 
Nor is it less slow to commend, than reprove, 
But praises each action of goodness and love. 


‘Tis the voice of the Lord that is whispering thus, 
“Tis our Father is speaking in mercy to us, 

Who, knowing our proneness to wander astray, 
Seeks thus to incline us His laws to obey. 


O, then let me listen with rev'rence and awe, 

To this voice of my God, as my guide and my law, 
Obey the stern watchman, that's emer A ithin, 
To warn me of danger, temptation and 


May conscience and | live together in peace, 
My awe of my honest companion increase ; 
That [ may refuse not its bidding to do, 
Whate'er it dgnounce, or bids me pursue. 


+> 
>> 





For the Companion. 
A ROBINSON CRUSOE STORY. 


A little more than two years ago, Capt. Buxton and 
his crew of thirty men, belonging to the seal-ship Weath- 
erwise, from Sydney, Australia, were cruising in the 
South Pacific, when a storm overtook them and drove 


them on the rocky shore of one of the uninhabited is!- | 


ands of the Auckland group. 

The Weatherwise went to pieces on the reefs, leaving | 
the shipwrecked mariners on the inhospitable shore in 
the depth of winter, without a day’s supply of food. 


The English sailor, however, is not the man to sit | 


down and die so long as there is a chance of life. The 
hardy captain and crew realized that their condition 
was little better than death, but they looked in each 
other’s faces and resolved to bear their fate stoutly to- 
gether. 


From the wreck of their vessel they had managed to | 


save an axe, an adze, a hammer and a gimlet, and | 


these, with several harpoons and their pocket-knives, | 


served to sustain their hopes considerably. In the 
breast of a Yankee the jack-knife alone would have kin- 
dled inspirations of self-deliverance. 

They 


selves a hut, with a fireplace and chimney, so that they 


could shelter and warm themselves, and with the seals 
managed to kill for food, 
island life, to end it they knew not 


and widgeons whieh they 
they began their 
when. 


The monotony of their existence became after a while 
The crew was divided into gangs 
which relieved each other frequently or infrequently, | 
according to the hardship of the work; getting wood | 


almost intolerable. 


j 


| What was his stirprise then to see in some of the men, 


contrived with their few tools to build them- 


= 


much respected by his men, and haying shared gheer- 
fully all their misfortunes si ehipwreck, kept 
his claim on their obedience th 








This claim the men had ever\pr ) ed, 
and he had controlled all the m ents of the gangs 
and supetintended the affairs of the Auekland set- 


tlement with as much ease as Crusoe ruled his parrots 
and goats. 


one day, symptoms of insubordination! About twenty 
of the morg passionate and unreflecting foolishly re- 
belled against the captaifi’s authority, and totally forget- 
ful of the absolute-neeessity-of harmony under circum- 
stances like theirs, 1 refused. to act longer under any or- 
ders but their owny 


and he dealt so mildly and prudentlywith the discon- 
tented men that, though they did not at once return to 
their allegiance, they consented to perform some part of 
their usual work. It was @ sore trial to the excellent 
| captain, and the management of these mutineers cost 
him more trouble than any of his previous misfortunes, 
At last, when every resource seemed to have failed, 
it occurred to him that he had neglected social religious 
services, and that the present unhappy situation of 
affairs might be a providential hint to begin. He did so 
| at once, reading the Bible and prayers évery evening, 
and expounding the Scriptures to the best of his ability. 
The effect was excellent. The mutiny subsided almost 
immediately, and every man returned to his dutyan: 1 
what was still more remarkable, left off swearing. 
| When they had been a year and a half in the island, 
Capt. Buxton, unable longer to endure the thoughts of 
| his wife and children in Australia, without making one 
| desperate effort to return to them, conceived the bold 
| resolution of venturing out on the ocean to find the near- 
est inhabited land. This was New Zealand, and four 
hundred miles away, but the captain knew that he 
could obtain assistance if it was possible to reach there. 
A little skiff or dingy, saved from the wreck of the 
| Weatherwise, and which had been used by the sailors 
| in their fishing, was all the water-craft he could com- 
| mand, and to risk a voyage of four hundred miles in 
| such a shell as that was more than he could for a long 
time induce any one to do. 

At last he prevailed upon two to bear him company, 
and having built up the sides of the little boat as high 
as they could, they set out on their strange adventure, 

Wonderful to relate, they arrived safely in New Zea- 
land, where they obtained a vessel and returned for their 
comrades. The shipwrecked sailors, overjoyed at their 
deliverance, embarked together for Australia, after a 
| Stay on the island of over twenty months. 


| - 





| 
For the Companion. 
| THE BABOON’S JUDGMENT, 
A HOTTENTOT FABLE. 

“See here, may it please your honor,” said Itkler, the 
| tailor, to his worship, Judge Baboon, “I crave justice 
| at your hands.” 
| “Who hath offended thee, fellow ?” 
| and mighty dignitary. 

“I know not, your honor,” continued the tailor, ‘yet, 
an’ it please you, I think that the mouse has done it.” 

“Done what, sirrah ?” quoth his worship. 

Torn my clothes, your honor.” 

“And pleadeth he guilty ?” demanded the judge, with 
austere brow. 

“Not he, i’ faith,” 
| the 


asked the high 


said Itkler, the tailor. ‘He says 
cat did it, and the cat says the dog did it, and the 
| dog says the wood did it, and the wood says the fire did 
| it, and the fire says the water did it, and the water says 
| the elephant did it, and the elephant says the ant did it. 
They are all by the ears about it. So, may it please 
| your honor, I come to ask you to bring all the people 
| together and try them, and give me satisfaction.” 
| Thus the tailor: thus the judge responded: 
‘Assemble, ye people.” 
They came together, and, as the tailor had said, each 
threw the blame on the other. 
Now the baboon saw no other way of meteing out 
justice with an equal hand, but by punishing every one 
of them, and in his wisdom he resolved to do so forth- 





‘ . ais . P : | with. He determined to make each punis e other. 

for the fire, fishing, hunting seals, cooking, washing, and | “Mouse.” said the judge, “gi A. : : “9 ti a 
L . ; _ Mouse,” said the judg ive Itkler satisfaction. 

keeping a lookout for cruisers in the offing. : Jacge, & eves 
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Capt. Buxton was a wise man as well as a good man, . 








“Yes,” said madam, “Iam going to ascertain what} 


grinds the coffee-mill.” 


“Won't you have one of us sit up with you ?” asked | 


the girl. 











| 
| 


“I’m not guilty,” squeaked the mouse. 
“Cat,” said the judge, “bite the mouse.’ 
The cat did it. 


All but the last were slightly varied parts of the same | 
prosy humdrum of keeping soul and body together, and 











ahah igipeeietl 
AN IRISHMAN’S EVASIONS. 

One day an Irishman in Mr. Smith’s employment re- 
ceived a letter, glanced knowingly at the superscription, 
and with the air of aman too much absorbed in busi- 
ness to attend to such trifles, dropped it into his pocket. 

“Why don’t you read your letter, Pat?” asked Mr. 
Smith, roguishly. 

“T’d rayther wait, sir. It’s hurried ye are wid the 
wurruk.” 

“QO, never mind the work, read your letter.’ 

“I'd better be getting along wid the praties.” 

“No, no, read your letter, find out who it’s from.” 


“Shure, an’ I know it’s from my fayther in county 
Capt. Buxton had always been Dublin.” 


though for the first few weeks or even months, the ortnik: 3 ‘ - ? ’ a 
men contrived to throw some spirit into the tasks, disso | sae adds . ey “give Itkler satisfaction. 
i Bs : ‘ m not guilty,” mewed the cat. 
soon became tame, for there was nothing at all to stimu- “Dog,” said che judge, “bite the cat.” 
late ambition; no wages, no home-smile, no hope of | yg me Li a ia 
fortune—only a dull, aimless, mechanical struggle « sg en , 
Sa aes rrey: In this manner the baboon questioned them all, one 
against starvation and scurvy. he other, but ti hd Sin dei, Cis 
The same sea dashing ever about them, monotonous sane _ a i ee “yi each denied the charge. “i 
even in its storms, so frequent were they; the same lit- | PAS SON ey SNe TENE; 
tle four square miles of island to tread over day after | oa ee 
day in their hunting; the same sound in the moaning a Scctaan” oe 
trees, mingled with the continual scream of sea-birds The water up will drink: 
and the grunting and bellowing of the seals that roamed agin 
up and down the shore and in the narrow woods like In biting the elephant tire." 
wild cattle. And so, say the Hottentots, they have been fighting 
But the most disheartening of all was the daily dis- | each other ever since. They have never been able to 
appointment which came to the castaways in connec-| agree since then! 
tion with their only employment that had any spur of | The ant enters the elephant’s most tender parts and 
hope to keep it up—the lookout. | bites them; the elephant swallows the water; the water 
Day after day, until a hundred days had passed, and | quenches the fire; the fire burns the wood; the wood 
then a hundred more, and a hundred again, and another beats the dog; the dog bites the cat, and the cat worries 
hundred, and still another, the watchers gazing abroad the mouse. 
from the island’s highest rock to sight a passing vessel, | And in this way Itkler, the tailor, got satisfaction for 
saw only the unbroken stretch of the horizon and ex-' his torn clothes. UNCLE JAMES. 
panse of sea. | 
When the mildness of the season permitted, the sailors | 
explored the vegetation of the island and dug in the 
earth, partly for pastime, and partly to find, if possible, 
something that might vary the sameness of their food, 
and so far were they successful that they discovered a 
small, sweet root, like an artichoke, which they made 
to serve them for bread and potatoes. 
For their drink they melted snow or caught rain-wa- | 
ter, according to the season, for there were no springs 
on the island, and the water found by digging was brack- 
ish and sickening. 
For more than a year the shipwrecked men lived in 
this way, when the confinement began to tell upon their 
health and discipline. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








“From your father? Then out with it, read it by all 
means.” ; 

“Tl be idle the night, and thin Katy’ll read it to me. ' 
Katy’s a pretty scholar,” and from that moment Pat. 
dropped potatoes, and all talk about letters, with a per- | 
istency that was amusing. 

“What news had you in your letter?” asked Mr. 
Smith, next morning. 

“It was me fayther wrote it, as I telled ye,” answered | 
Pat. e 

“He is well, I hope ?” 

“Dade, sir, an’ he isn’t, he’s dead.” | 

“Dead! then how could he have written the letter?” | 

Pat. looked up in undisguised and: innocent wonder. | 
‘“‘Wouldn’t I know his handwriting, sure, and didn’t he 

*say his own self that he’d been dead six weeks come 


Easter Sunday ?” | 
——  -+e 


THE MILESTONE. 


Along a road two Irish lads, 
Ore Summer's day were walking, 

And all the while, with laugh and grin, 
In lively strain were talking, 

About the fair—about the girls, 
And who were best at dancing; 

While, at each pretty face they met 
Their eyes were brightly glancing. 

And so they strode for many a mile, 
And grew in time quite frisky, 

As now and then from lip to lip 
They passed the darling whiskey. 

At length a milestone, standing close 
Beside the hedge, they saw, 

And straightway up to it they went, 
To con its letters o'er. 

They read, and quickly doffed their hats. 
With sorrow on cach face, 

Then lightly stepped above the sod, 
And turned to leave the place. 

“Spake low, we're near the dead,” cried one, 
“His grave we I not be troublin’, 

An old man, sure! LOO, anc 
His name is Miles from Dublin!" 


te 
FACTS ABOUT SNAKES. 


In the Southern States of America, although few 
people are ever bitten, scarcely a day goes by but a 
person sees a snake, of one kind or another. 

North of Mexico there are not many varieties of the 
constrictor, the king and whip snakes being the princi- 
pal species met with. 

Chief in size and reputation is the rattlesnake, though 
perhaps not the most dangerous, not so much from his 
rattles, which give in some cases warning, as from his 
being of a rather sluggish nature, and unless actually 
hurt or molested unwilling to strike. 

I saw the skin of one which a friend of mine had 
killed, which measured seven feet three inches, and 
allowing the three inches for the head and piece of the 
neck that the charge of shot had blown off (a small al- 
lowance,) would have brought the snake to seven feet 
and a half when in life. 
coarse Indian corn meal to fill up the skin of this mon- 
ster. 

The largest I ever killed, measured, with his head 
off, six feet two inches. 


It is generally believed that the rattlesnake never | 
strikes without warning; and this may be true in the | 


spring, and perhaps early summer; but later, when the 
snakes get surcharged with venom, and half blind from 
that cause, I believe they will strike without a sound. 
At any rate, I witnessed one strike a pig of about three 


or four months old, not ten steps from where I stood; | 
and had he used his rattles, I could not have failed to 
The pig was struck in the eye; he ran round 
in acirele squealing, the head and throat rapidly swell- 
ing, evidently in the greatest pain; in about five min- | 
utes he fell as if choked, and was dead in less than ten | 
The owner of the unfortunate pig was stand- | 
ing by my side; and after watching his property die, 
he walked over to the place where he saw the pig 


hear it. 


minutes. 


struck, and found the snake lying in his coil close t 
the stump of a tree, and at once blew the reptile te 
pieces. This snake was about five feet long. 


There isa smaller variety, called the ground-rattle- 


| nual, and shows most forcibly the dreadful effects of giy- 


It required five pecks of 


know I’m as good as another,” he cried, angrily; “may 

they never Ave to have another funeral of their own.” 
All angry wishes are not as innocent as this, although 

most are just about as inconsistent. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt? 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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LITTLE HARRIET MAY. 
The following affecting tale is from the Infant’s An- 





ing way to anger, and to what anger sometimes leads: 

Little Harriet May was between four and five years 
| old; she was in many respects a very good little girl. 
She was obedient, very affectionate to her friends, and | 
very obliging and kind; but she had a very violent 
;temper. When anything teased or provoked her, she | 
| would get into a perfect transport of fury, and tear and | 
strike whatever was in her way. 

One day when her mamma was passing the nursery 
door, she heard a great noise within, and her little Har- 
| riet’s voice speaking in a tone that made her sure she | 
| was bad; so she opened the door, and there she saw 
| Harriet, with her little face swelled and distorted with | 
| rage, her curly hair all torn into disorder, while with | 
{fect and hands she was kicking and striking with all | 
| her force at one of the servants, and crying out, 
| “I don’t love you, Mary; I don’t love you; I hate 
| you.” . 
| She stopped when she saw her mamma, 

“What is the meaning or all this?” said Mrs. May to 
the servant. 

“It is just this, ma’am,” said the servant, “that Miss 
Harriet kept throwing water about the room, out of her 
little new jug; when I forbade her, she threw the 
| water that was in the jug in my face, and when I at- 
| tempted to take hold of her and carry her to you—as 
| you desired when she did wrong—she flew at me as 
| you have seen.” 

Mrs. May looked very grave, and lifting the sobbing 
Harriet in her arms, carried her into her own room. 
She sat down with her in her lap, and remained quite 
silent till the angry sobs had almost ceased. She then 
placed her on her knees, and in a very solemn voice 
told her to repeat after her the following words: “O, 
my heavenly Father, look down in mercy on my poor, 
silly, wicked heart, filled with bad feelings, such as only 
the spirit of evil could put into it; O, drive away this bad 
spirit; help me with Thy good Spirit, and pardon me 
| the evil I have done this day, for Christ jane sake. 
Amen.” ; 
Harriet trembled exceedingly; but she repeated the 





| 


words after her mother, and after she did so, in her | 


| heart she wished that God might hear her. Her mam- 


ina again placed her on her lap, and asked if she was | 


angry still. 

Harriet answered, in a soft voice, “Not quite good yet, 
mamma.” 

“Very well,” said her mother, “until it is quite over- 
come I shall tell you astory that I was told when I 
was young :” 

Lord and Lady Hope were very great and rich peo- 
ple. They had only one child, and it was a daughter. 
| They were very, very fond of this child, and she was in 


| 
| 
| 


truth a fine little creature—very lively, and merry, and | 


affectionate, and exceedingly beautiful; but like you, 


would turn at or strike whoever provoked her; like 
you, after every fit of rage she was grieved and 
ashamed of herself, and resolved never to be so bad 
again; but the next temptation all was forgotten, and 
she was angry as ever. 

When she was just your age her mamma had a lit- 
tle son—a sweet little tender baby. 


) 
) 





Harriet, she had a naughty temper, and got into trans- | 
ports of rage when anything vexed her; and, like you, | 
| COIR MATTINGS, all widths, and other goods suitable for Of- 

fice Carpets, selling at low prices, to close, by the New ENGLAND 


Her papa and 
mamma were very glad; and little Eveline would have 
| been glad too, but the servants very foolishly and 
wickedly teased her, by telling her that papa and mam- 
ma would not care for her now; all their love and 





nate child was the grandmother of the present Earlof; ge- KEEP CLEAN, COOL AND CALM.—An ounce (bottle) of 


Edmonton.” 

“My dearest mother,” said Harriet, once more burst- 
ing into tears, “let me go upon my knees again, and { 
pray to God to take away my bad temper, lest I too be- 
come miserable.” | 

“Yes, my love, pray to Him for that, and He will 
hear and bless you; but also thank Him for preserving ' 
you hitherto from the wretchedness so often produced 
by one fit of sinful rage.” 








FOR THE BOYS. 
BDini-giisi0 MRIs +--+ BA. 
SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING, 


In all the variety of style and material to gratify the taste, and 
adapted to the means of all classes of purchasers, at - 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


Oak Hall, 32 and 34 North Street. 
24—2m . 





GRACE CHURCH COLLECTION 


Of SACRED MUSIC; selected and arranged from the Classical | 
and Sacred Works of the Great Composers, and adapted to the | 
Psalms and Hymns of the Protestant Episcopal Church, with a 
Separate Organ Accompaniment. By Wm. A. King. New edi 





tion. $2,25. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Co., Publishers, 
24—tf 277 Washington Street. 





DR. BICKNELL’S SYRUP! 
THE GREAT CHOLERA REMEDY, 
Also Dysentery, Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, Summer Complaint, 
Pain or Cramp in the Stomach or Bowels, Sick or Sour Stomach, 
Painter's Colic, &c., and is warranted to CURE or no pay. Is pure- 
ly vegetable, without a particle of opiate or narcotic. Highly 
aromatic, very pleasant to the taste, mild, but sure in its effects, 
warms and strengthens the system, acts like a charm, affording 
almost immediate relief, and a taste of the article will satisfy the 
most incredulous of these tacts. Sold by all dealers in medicine. 
Please send for circular, Try it. Prepared only by EDWARD 
SUTTON,,. Providence, R. I. DEMAS BARNES & Co., of New 
York, and GEO. C. GOODWIN & Co., of Boston, General Agents. 
20—-6: 





CLOSING OUT SALE OF CARPETINGS.—We are offering at 
retail@to close, 

An invoice of Ingrains at 75 cents per yard. 
] An invoice ef Scotch Plaids at 50 cents per yard. 
An invoice of Cottage at 50 cents per yard. 
| An invoice of Canton Mattings at 50 cents per yard. 
| An invoice of Venetian Stair at 50 cents per yard. 

An invoice of Oil Cloths at 624g cents per yard. 

| An invoice of Tapestry at $1,75 per yard. 





| Also, an entire stock which is complete in all its branches, at 
} 

} very much reduced prices. New ENGLAND CarPet Co., 75 Hano 
ver Street, Boston. 








| CARPETING.—In our closing sale we are offering selections 
from a fine assortment of Crosby's English Brussels Tapestries, 
probably the best line of these goods ever offered in this country, 
| comprising the latest and most popular patterns at very much un- 
der the present ruling prices. NeW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 
Hanover Street, Boston. 





RUGS.—An extensive assortment English Rugs in Tapestry Vel- 
vet and Mosaic closing out at low prices by the New ENGLanp 
Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 





close, by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 


| KIDDERMINSTER and Three Ply Carpetings at low prices, to 
ELEGANT DRUGGET SQUARES with borders and centre fig- 
| 


| NEW ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


STAIR CARPETS.—A large assortment, frem the cheap Vene- 


tians to the best Tapestries and Brussels, closing out at low priecs 
by the New ENGLAND Carpet Co.,75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


examine our stock, which is very cemplete in all its varieties 
New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 


ures, for covering carpets, for sale at low prices, to close, by the 


CARPETS AT WHOLESALE.—Cash purchasers are invited to 


prevention, in the shape of Doctor Seth Arnold's Balsam, is 
worth a pound of cure. 
| era, and Bowel Complaints generally, It has stood the test of 
twenty-five years experience, and proved itself a medicine that 


It will cure Dysentery, Diarrhea, Chol- 


can b@ relied upon. It has met with a very flattering reception in 
all New England, 65,000 bottles of it being sold there last year. 
Rr. Rev. Bisnor Sourneats, REV. JAMES Péerex, D. D., of N. 
Y., and others recommend it. 2—iTw 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the celebrated 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 


The superior merits of the Machines manufactured by this Com- 
pany for either Famity Usk or MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, are 
so universally known and conceded, that an enumeration of their 
relative excellencies is deemed at this late day, as wholly super- 
fiuous. 

Recent and valuable improvements have, however, been added 
to the Singer Machines rendering them still more perfect and re- 
liable. The new lock-stitch FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
which has been over two years in preparation 1s now for the first 
time offered to the public, and it is confidently presented as the Nz 
PLUS ULTRA of family sewing machines, possessing all the DE- 
SIRABLE ATTRIBUTES and ATTACHMENTS So essential to a PERFECT 
MODERN SEwING MACHINE. Parties in want of a reliable ma- 
chine, for any specialty, one that will not disappoint them. but 
will be found ever ready and competent to do its work, should not 
fail to examine and test the Singer Machines before purchasing 
other and inferior articles. Circulars and information furnished 
on application. Silk, Twist, Thread, Needles, Oil, &c., of the 
best quality always on hand. 

Principal offiges—69 Hanover Street, Boston. 
458 Broadway, New York. 

P. 8.—This Company has to announce that they are now pre- 
pared to supply their customers with the most practical and per- 
fect BurToN-HoLe Macuiyx in the world, and to warrant the 
same in every respect. Send for Circular. 20—3m 


LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 

MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 

OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 
HAIR. 

They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying required 

| nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 


luxuriant growth is 
the result. " 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 











THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AaxD— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head-dress. 








Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C. A. BUCKBEE, 

Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 

“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zyfobalsamum.” 

REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 

’ New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.” 
REV. J. H. CORNELL, 


New York City. 


snake. This is seldom more than two feet in length, | 
and, though less fatal, is, I think, more dangerous, as 
itis not so readily perceived. I have had to treat three | 
negroes for bites from this snake, and all speedily re- 
covered. 

Next in size, and equally venomous, is the moccasin, 
of which there are two kinds, the highland and the 
water. <A friend of mine, long resident of the South, | 
was bitten by a highland moccasin. By the plentiful | 
application of turpentine externally and whisky inter- | 
nally, he recovered. For about two hours he suffered | 
very much; after that, the acute pain was succeeded | but was instantly caught by a strange woman she had | 
by a feeling of numbness, and the swelling gradually | never seen before. : 
abated; but for two or three years afterward, the| “My dear,” said this person 


pleasure would be in this little brother, and they never | 
would mind her. 

Poor Eveline burst into a passion of tears and cried 
bitterly. ‘You are a wicked woman to say so; mam- | 
ma will always love me, I_ know she will, and I'll go | 
this moment and ask her, I will; and she darted out of | 
the nursery, and flew to her mamma’s room, the ser- | 
vant in the nursery calling after her. | 

“Come, come, miss, you needn’t go to your mamma’s | 
room; she won't see you now.” 

Eveline burst open the door of her mamma’s room, 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS.—The entire stock of a celebrated man- 
ufacturer for sale at manufacturers’ prices by the NEw ENGLANvY 











Cakvet Co., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. l— 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, | 
—OR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and oul 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 


“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped 
and restored it from being grey to its natural and beauutu 
color.” 

REV. J. WEST, 
Brooklyn, L. L. 

I will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 

have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to the 


original color.”’ 
REV. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass. 
“Thavé used them with great effect. I am neither bald no 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; it is now soft as in youth. 


wound reopened every spring. 


saved by the free use of whisky. 


A favorite pointer of | 
mine was bitten one day by a snake of this kind, and 


to see your mamma just now. 
She would have said more ; she would have told Eve 


, “you cannot be allowed 


Soft Soap. No lime is required. 


one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds, and twelve 
pounds, with full directions in English and German, for making 





The chicken-snake 1s said not to be venomous; but 
I saw a little negro boy who had been bitten by one, | 
whose hand and arm were frightfully swollen, and | 
who was ill for two or three weeks from the effects. | 
This snake often reaches a great size, 7. e. seven or eight | 
feet, and is much dreaded by the poultry proprietors. | 

It is not at all an uncommon occurrence to hear of an | 
evening or in the night the squalling of a hen in great | 
trouble; the cause is at once known: some chicken- 
snake has found the way to her nest, and is depriving 
her of her eggs. Tie hen herself is never injured by | 
the snake, only robbed of her eggs, which are swallowed | 
whole, and can be distinctly counted in the snake, | 
which assumes the appearanee of an enormous bead- | 
chain. I came across a snake in the woods, which 1] 
killed, and upon cutting it open found twelve wild tur- | 
key’s eggs, which had not been very long gorged. | 
These snakes are never spared, whites and blacks kill- | 
ing them on account of the wild turkey, grouse, and 
quails’ nests. 

An old lady had once placed some eggs upon a rather 
narrow shelf, upon which also were placed some plates 


and cups and one pitcher: this latter was rather flat | 


and squat-shaped, and took up the whole breadth of the 
shelf. In the night a snake managed to reach the shelf, 
and swallowed all the eggs upon one side of the pitcher ; 
and in passing this he unfortunately, for himself, put 


his head and a foot or two of his body through the han- | 
dle, and commenced to eat the eggs on the other side. | 


Ina short time that part of his body where were the 


hot pass through, neither could the snake retreat back- 
ward on account of those he had just swallowed, and in 


his struggles to disengage himself he fell off the shelf, | 


bringing with him and smashing the pitcher, which 
awoke some of the people, and he was destroyed.— 
Beadle’s Monthly. 





THE FOOL’S WISH. 
In olden times funerals were the occasion of almost 
as much jollity and dram-drinking as a modern Irish 


wake, so we may hope that one or two gencrations | 
hence a wake will be just what it ought to be now, a 
An Irish boy, an innocent, as the 
Irish call a person deficient in intellect, was once much | 
offended because he was slighted at a wake in the dis- 
tribution of the pipes and tobacco, and went away clam- 
“Fath! I'll have them to! 


Solemn occasion. 


orous about his wrongs. 


| your force? and had Mary been a little baby, you | 
previously gorged eggs reached the handle, but could | 


line that the reason she could not see her mamma, then, | 
was because she was very sick, and must not be dis- | 
turbed, But Eveline was too angry to listen; she | 
sereamed and kicked at the woman, who, finding her | 
unreasonable, lifted her by force out of the room, and, | 
carrying her into the nursery, put her down, and said | 


Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington Street, 


47—ly NEW YORK. 


REV. H. V. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 
“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 








to the servant there, as she was going away, that she | 
must prevent miss coming to her mamma’s room. | 

Eveline heard this, and it added to her rage; and | 
then this wicked servant burst out laughing, and said, 
“1 told you that, miss; you see mamma doesn’t love 
you now!” 

The poor child became mad with fury; she darted at | 
the cradle where lay the poor little innocent new-born | 
baby; and O, Harriet, as you did to Mary just now, | 
she struck it with a her force, on the little tender 
head! It gave one feeble, struggling cry, and breathed | 
no more! 


A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING’S AMBROSIA 
is willing to recommend it. 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 

Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 
It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 


| 
“Why, mamma, mamma,” cried Harriet, bursting | It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy 
into tears, “why did it breathe no more ?” | , % 
“It was dead—killed by its own sister!” Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow; Removes Dand- 
“QO, what a dreadful, what a wicked little girl! Iam | ti; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Lux 


not so wicked: as she; I never killed a baby,” sobbed 
Harriet, as she hid her face in her mother’s bosom, and 
clung to her neck. 

“My dear child,” said Mrs. May, solemnly, “you are 


Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 


TO THE LADIES WE SAY; 


Three years of rapidly increasing 


riaut Locks; Inclines Hair to Curl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
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DR. SETH ARNOLD’S BALSAM, 
WARRANTED TO CURE 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS, 
DYSENTERY, DIARRHG@A AND CHOLERA 
65,000 Bottles Sold 
IN NEW ENGLAND LAST YEAR. 

Price only 25 Cents, 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Southgate, Rev. James Porter, D. D., of N. Y. 
and others, recommend it. 


KEEP A BOTTLE ON HAND. 





u- 


: al | the Ambrosia will suit you to a T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- Sold by all Druggists. 
re wicke a ess of God to you, | tbe : 8 
ee ee ee eee ler Were ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers and Actresses. Sold GILMAN BROS., Proprietors, 
= 7 ‘ . ’ z 3 i “ i na r u ag Ni g 
you not in as great a rage when I came to the nursery | ! splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No.2) 156m 


for mortiing, No. 1 for evening. 
THERE IS NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


as she was? Were you not striking Mary with all 
would have killed her. It was only because she was | 
bigger and’stronger than yourself that you did not ac- 
tually do so.” Aw] 
“But mamma, what did Eveline’s poor mamma say | 

| 


fective toilet article in the world. To prove this try a carton. 
Sold by Druggists. 
Sterling’s Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 


to her for killing the baby ?” 
§ ny 215 Fulton Street......New York. 


“Eveline never again saw her dear and beautiful 
young mamma; she died that night with grief and hor- } 


| 
| 
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STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 


BOSTON, 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 
Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all aj- 
fections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be careful to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
Proprietors. 





Lance Borties, $1. SMALL, 50 Cents. 


Pure Cod Liver Oil, 








ror on hearing that her sweet and lovely infant was | 
| murdered—and by whom.” 
| “QO, dear mamma—was Eveline sorry ?” 
| “My love, how can you ask such a question ?” 

| “But, mamma, I mean how sorry was she ? what way 
| Was she sorry enough ?” 

“Indeed, ‘Harriet, it is not easy to know or to tell | 
how she could be sorry enough. All I know is, that | 
she lived to be a big lady—she lived to be herself a} 
mother—and ix her whole life no one ever saw her | 
| smile.” 
| And, mamma, was it quite a true story ?—it is s 

dreadful, mamma.” : 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEeEL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 
Of the Nose, Head or Throat, ~ 


IGHS, COLDS, 
te * ‘ands CONSUMPTION in its first stages. 


PRICE PER BOTTLE, $2,00. 
For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No, 170 Washington 8 


BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 


y treet, 
GEORGE C. GOODWLN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. Wa 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER «& co. 
who have facilities for obtaining Oil of the most reliable quality, 
Large Bottles, $1 W0—6m 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING NEW FOR BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MAKING Money with the LOWE PRESS, 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 


L- | cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 





, . a : - SON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, and all} Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
“Yes, my child, it is quite a true story; that unfortu-' other Druggists. 42—61ne0w 2%—ly 23 Water Street, Boston 























96 THE} YOUTH’S 





COMPANION, | 








> acquaintances who have gone to America. If we can | 
THE YOUTH S COMPAN ION ° give no information regarding them, particularly if our 
home is in the same city as theirs,—then they.almost | 

161 Washington Street. | pity us for our want of knowledge of generab society. | 
a | They cannot realize how little we see of German emi- 
Terms of the Companion. grants, in our large cities. A girl about your age asked | 
The price Gf the Companion is One DoHar and | me if I knew her uncle who had gone to America, and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. | was sadly disappointed because I never had heard of 





Counting-Room, No. 





MIRR')RS. 


| 

Until the fifteenth century, glass’ mirrors were not 
very common; but now they are to be found in every (Nor a Wuiskry PREPARATION.) 
house in the civilized world. The manner in which 
most looking-glasses are made is as follows: A large HOOFLAND’S 
—_ table is prepared, with a deep groove or the | 
edges, into which the mercury may flow, and drop 
from one corner into bowls placed there for the pur- | GERMAN BITTERS 
pose. The table isymade so that. it: can (beveasily tilted | 
to one side but, at first, is laid horizontal. It is then | 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC. 


WILL CURE 





When payment is delayed beyond the com- jim, 


mencement of the subscription year; One Dollar, 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. | 


Se aa 








But if the girls and young ladies here have very in- 
correct notions about,our country and our people, they 
do certainly have thorough instruction in many sub- 


AN EVENING WITH A GERMAN FAMILY. jects which help to make'them wellweducated. When | 


From our German Correspondent. 


Dear Youne Frrenps,—Shall I write to you this, 
time, and tell you about an evening I spent recently in | 


a German family? The invitation, which was sent in the | Of many studies which American girls know only su- 
morning of the same day, was prettily worded in Eng- perficially—is wonderful; and in domestic matters, it is 
lish, and contained the request for us to pass the evening | the aim of all the good German mothers, that they be 
with afew friends. The time was not mentioned when | taught to be skilful and well-informed. 


we would be expected, but knowing the German hour | 


I hope your patience is not exhausted : I had intended 


for tea is usually eight o’clock, we thought we should be to write about some other things, but I have come to 
on the safe. side if our good drosky driver would iand | the end of my last sheet before I knew it, and must 


us at our friend’s door a little before that time. | 

As the porter opened the massive street door for us, | 
and we entered the great hall warmed and brilliantly | 
lighted, and made beautiful with plants and flowers | 
growing around the sides, I thoughtif the Youth’s Com- | 
panion readers could have been with me, you would 
have said that my former description of German en- 
trances was rather unfair. But don’t you know there 
are two sides to most subjects ?—-and a traveller should 
aim to see both. And sure I am that few Berliners, 
comparatively, ean boast of so cheerful an entrance hall 
as the one of which I write. 

But we were not yet in our friend’s own private entry ; 
we must go through that before we could be ushered 
into the large, beautiful room where the family were 
assembled. 

As we entered, the lady of the house only came for- 
ward and offered her hand, the rest of the party rose 
and made the profound German bows, which, had it not 
been for the welcoming smiles which accompanied them 
in this instance, would have seemed a little cold. 

The sofa, as the place of greatest honor, was offered to 
us new comers, and the circle drew again around the 
great centre-table, as usual, in front of the sofa. The 
ladies took up their knitting, and the gentlemen re- 
sumed their conversation. Fortunately for me, a Ger- 
man lady whom I had met during the summer was 
present, and could speak English well. 

When I was tired of talking or listening to the partly 
unintelligible language around me, there was still en- 
tertainment for me. By degrees the ladies’ tongues 
moved as fast as their fingers; each lady sat perfectly 
erect; the gentlemen only seeming to allow themselves 
the privilege of leaning back upon their chairs. I tried, 
of course, to imitate their example, and because I had 
no knitting-work, folded my hands and sat still as pos- | 
sible. But as my eyes wandered around the room, and | 
over the polished floor, the rich furniture, the white | 
porcelain stove, the costl¥ pictures, the beautiful vines | 
and flowers, and the merry circle around the table, I 
couldn’t help thinking that were one a German in feel- 
ing, no evening could be more pleasantly spent than in 
a cultivated and refined German family. : 

After half an hour's pleasant conversation we were | 
invited into another room to tea,—or perhaps I should 
say to tea and supper both : for at that time in the even- 
ing the family usually drink a cup of tea and cat a bit 
of dry toast or hard gingerbread, and have their supper 
two hours later. But we found so great a variety of 
meats and other nice things on the table, that our meal 
could be called a supper. 

It was not an American supper, such as boys and girls 
expect to have when they visit their grandmothers 
in the country; there were no preserves and no sweet 
cake. Each person found on his plate pieces of white 
and brown bread, and while the lady of the house drew 
the tea from a silver urn into generous-sized tea-cups, 
one of her sons passed around to the guests a succession 
of dishes. I cannot tell you what they all were; there 
were several kinds of cold meat cut in thin slices, alter- 
nating with curiously prepared pickles, toasted bread, 
fish, sausage, butter, and something that looked like 
oysters fried in batter—only without the oysters. 

With every new cup of tea little cakes something like 
the hard sugar gingerbread your mother makes were 
offered. These are to the Germans a necessary accom- 
paniment of a cup of tea, and are only eaten after being 
moistened in the tea. Bottles of beer were also stand- 
ing in silver supports on the table, and many other little 
delicacies, which it would weary you to hear about. 
Now this was not a party entertainment; it was only a 
common family supper. 

As we rose from the table, (after sitting a long time, I 
assure you,) all the members of the company shook 
hands with each other, and cordially wished each other 
a blessed meal-time, as it means in German. It isa 
very pretty custom; but after such suppers as this it 
would not be uncharitable to have the wish for a good 
digestion implied, if not expressed. 

The remainder of the evening was spent in another 
room, as large and as beautiful as the first one we saw, 
and much more American-like. 

To our great surprise we saw a carpet on the floor, 
and two rocking chairs—I suppose they should be called 
so, although they were rather primitive in their form— 
waiting to beoceupied. You can judge whether Ameri- 
cans could resist such a temptation. 

The ladies drew around a small table on which were 
wine and cakes ; the kind of cakes that our home dough- 
nuts would be, if containing raspberry jam, and sprin- 
kled with sugar. When the gentlemen had smoked 
their cigars they joined us, and then there was an en- 

» tire absence of all formality. 

All kinds of questions were asked about America. 
You and your school friends would smile to see the 
want of knowledge of American geography which is 
betrayed here in good society. If I tell a German lady 
I am from Boston, she will perhaps ask, “Is it in the 
North or South ?” or, “Is it near the city of New York ?” 

Every body knows of New York, and sometimes seem 
to think it the centre of all American wealth and cul- 
ture and civilization. Oftentimes Germans ask us the 








wait till another time. 





mo;t ludicrous questions concerning their relatives or 


Affectionately, 


Berlin, Feb., 1866. c. A. G. 








VARIETY. 


THE DAISY’S MISTAKE. 


A sunbeam and zephyr were playing about, 
One spring, ere a blossom had peeped from the stem, 
When they heard underground a faint, fairy-like shout; 
’Twas the voice of a field-daisy calling to them. 





*O, tell me, my friend, has the winter gone by? 
Is it time to come up? Is the Crocus there yet? 
I know you are sportive above, and [| sigh 
To be with you and kiss you—'tis long since we met! 


“I’ve been ready this great while, all dressed for the show; 
I've a gem on my bosom that's pure as a star; 

And the frill of my robe is as white as the snow, 
And I mean to be brighter than Crocuses are.’ * 


Now the zephyr and sunbeam were wild with delight! 

It seemed a whole age since they'd played with a flower; 
So they told a great fib to the poor little sprite 

That was languishing down in her underground bower. 


“Come out, little darling, as quick as you can! 
The Crecus, the Cowslip, and Buttercup too 

Have been up here this fortnight; we're having grand times, 
And all of them hourly are asking for you! 


“The Cowslip is crowned with a topaz tiara; 
The Crocus is flaunting in golden attire; 
But you, little pet! are a thousand times fairer; 
‘o see you but once is to love and admire! 


“The skies smile benignantly all the day long; 
The bee drinks your health in the purest of dew; 
The lark has been waiting to sing you a song 
Which he practiced in Cloudiand on purpose for you! 


“Come, come! you are either too bashful or lazy! 
Lady Spring made this season an early entree ; 
And she wondered what could have become of her Daisy; 


We'll call you coquetiish if still you delay ! 
Then a still small voice in the heart of the flower, 
It was Instinct, whispered her, **“Do not you go! 
You had better be quiet, and wait your hour; 
It isn't too late even yet for snow!" 


But the little field. blossom was foolish and vain, 
And she said to herself, **What a belle I shall be!" 
So she sprang to the light, as she broke from her chain, 
And gayly she cried, “I am free! 1 am tree!" 


A shy little thing is tae Daisy, you know; 

And she was halt frightened to death when she found 
Not a blossom had even begun to blow! 

How she wished herself back again under the ground! 


The tear in her timid and sorrowful eye 
Might well put the zephyr and beam to the blush; 

But the saucy light laughed, and said, “Pray, don't ery!” 
And the gay zephyr sang to her, ‘Hush, sweet, hush!" 


They kissed her and petted her fondly at first; 
But soon a storm rose, and the false light fled; 
And the zephyr then changed to an angry breeze, 

That scolded her till she Was almost dead! 


The gem on her bosom was stained and dark, 
The snow of her robe had lost its light, 

And tears of sorrow had dimmed the spark 
Of beauty and youth, that made her brigh ! 


And so she lay with her fair head low, . 
And mournfully sighed, in her dying hour, 

“Ah! had I courageously answered *No!' 
I had now been safe in my native bower!" 


Frances 8S. Oscoop. 





ANECDOTES OF A HORSE. 


A friend recently purchased a fine horse, which had 
been owned by a stove-dealer, and often amused his 
friends, when out driving, by drawing up the reins at 
the top of a very steep hill, and then calling out to Fan. 
to be careful of her load. She would obey the com- 
mand instantly, choosing the surest ground for every 
footstep, and guarding against the slightest jar that 


} could affect her load. Her success was remarkable; 


glass itself would have escaped uninjured in her care. 

In her new home Fan. was used only as a carriage 
horse. One day she was by mistake harnessed to the 
plow and driven out to work. Her spirits seemed 
greatly depressed by this treatment, and she tried her 
best to rid herself of the burden. Just then Mr. W—— 
appeared at the opposite side of the field. Fan. saw 
him, and her animation returned instantly. Leaving 
the furfow, she trotted towards him, complaining in the 
most mournful tone of the wrong she fancied she had 
received. Her whole appearance was ludicrous in the 
extreme, and when she reached him she actually laid 
her head against his shoulder in a coaxing way, and 
went on with her complaint, very much like a whining 
child. Mr. W—— was too much amused by her perform- 
ance to neglect her plea; he released her from the 
plow, and she trotted off to the stable like a colt. 

What she evidently considered her own business, 
was always well done. One morning, while Mr. W—— 
was taking a drive, with his sister and child, she stop- 
ped abruptly at the top of the hill, regardless of the 
whip, which she usually feared. Mr. W—— descended 
from the carriage and examined the harness. “All 
right,” said he; ‘and now, Fan., go ahead; we’ve no 
time for your whims.” Fan. was resolute; no amount 
of whipping would stir her. “What does she mean ?” 
inquired Mr. W——, who was too well accustomed to 
her knowing ways to suspect her of being in the wrong. 
He set himself to work once more to ascertain what 
she was trying to have him understand. He discover- 
ed, after much painstaking, that a very important 
buckle in the harness had been broken, and did not 
hold. He supplied its place by tying with a stout 
string which he was fortunate enough to have about 
him. “I cannot tell how the creature found it out,” 
said he, musingly, “but if she should have started 
down the hill, we should have been dashed to pieces.” 

At another time, two friends visiting him were driv- 
ing out, and became so much absorbed in conversation 
as to forget, for atime, where the horse was carrying 
them; but Fan. allowed no reveries to divert her at- 
tention from her business. The road made a certain 
turn at a point where the remainder of it, for some dis- 
tance, was concealed from sight by trees and shrubs. 
Here she drew up with a jerk that aroused her driver. 
He called out to her, but she remaineg firm; he ap- 
plied the whip—he might as well have essayed to move 
astone. “Whatare you about ?” hedemanded. All the 
echoes of the New Hampshire hills answered for her, 
as a train thundered by, so near him that a step or two 
onward would have been sure destruction. 


they are young they begin to learn foreign languages, 
particularly French and English, and improve every 
opportunity to speak and read them; their knowledge 





carefully covered with tin*foil; over which mercury is | 
poured, and allowed te settle until.it hasrzeached a sut- | 
ficient thickness. The mercury and the tin foil readily 
unite; and upon the amalgam thus formed, the plate 

of glass, which has been previously cleaned with great | 
care, is laid in suc a manner.as.to) prevent the air from | 
getting between the metal and.the glass. The super- | 
fluous mercury is then allowed to run off, and heavy 

weights are placed upon fli@ glass, to Keep it in place. | 
This pressure is continued for several hours, when the | 
glass is turned over and put into a frame to dry, the | 
side covered with the metal being left uppermost. 

Several weeks are required for the process of drying, 

after which the mirror is ready for framing and use. 


—_——_+or ——_—_——_ 
WELL DONE. 


Eliza, a young Parisian, resolutely discarded a gen- 
tleman to whom she was to have been married the next 
day, because he ridiculed religion. Having given him | 
a gentle reproof, he replied, that ‘‘a man of the world | 
would not be so old-fashioned as to regard God and | 
religion.” Eliza started! but quickly recovering her- | 
self, said, “From this moment, then, sir, I.cease to be | 
yours. He who does not love and honor God, can | 
never love his wife constantly and sincerely.” The! 
match was broken off. | 





Recentty a skiff containing two boys and three | 
girls drifted from a harbor on Lake Ontario; and the; 
occupants having no means of propelling the boat so | 
that they could return, were carried out upon the lake | 
and only rescued by meeting a schooner which picked | 
them up. It was found that two of the girls had been | 
washed overboard and drowned, the third girl had died | 
from exposure, and the boys were so nearly exhausted | 
that they must soon have died if assistance had not for- | 
tunately reached them. | 


A LITTLE ragged urchin, begging in the city the other | 
day, was asked by a lady who filled his basket, if his | 
parents were living. , | 

“Only dad, marm,” said the boy. | 

“Then you have enough in your basket to feed the 
faypily for some time,” said the lady. 

‘O, no, I haven’t, neither,” said the lad, “for dad and | 
me keeps five boarders; he does the housework, and I | 
do the market’n.” 


Quire recently, while a lady was passing down 
Broadway, carrying her port-monnaie in her hand, as 
ladies frequently do, a young scamp, about twenty 
years old, suddenly snatched it from her and fled. He | 
was pursugd and %vertaken, the pocket-book and con- 
tents—about sixty dollars—were restored to the lady, | 
and the thief was locked up. 





Sports and Pastimes. 


~~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The Fagots. } 


This game consists in forming a double circle, the players plac- 
ing themselves two by two, so that each gentleman, by holding a 
lady in front of him, makes what is called a tagot. It is necessa- 
ry that the players should be of an even number. The circles be- | 
ing formed, two persons are chosen, the one to catch we other. | 
When the person who ts pursued does not wish to be overtaken, | 
(which would oblige him to take the place of the pursuer,) and at | 
the same time desires to rest, he places himself in front of any 
one of the tagots he chooses, but within the eirele, so that this 
fagot is then composed of three persons, which is contrary to 
rule. Then the third one, who is on the outside of the cirete, | 
must at once run to avoid being caught. Ifthe és caught, he takes | 
the place of the pursuer, who, in his turn, starts off, or, if he pre- 
fers it, enters into the circle. and places himself before one of the 
fagots, thus obliging a new player to run like the former one; this 
one himself can at once oblige another plaver to run, by playing 
himself, in his turn, befure a fagot, and # is this which gives lite 
to the game, provided the players have a tair share of spirit and 


agility. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 





















An elderly gentleman, taking a stroll, 
With the heat of the day was oppressed; 
O'ercome with fatigue, after walking a league, 
He thought he would have a short rest. 


So he sat himself down on the top of a mound 
‘That happened just then to be near; 

When beneath and around a most curious sound 
Struck his first—and he heard it with fear. 


The place he was sitting on crumbled and fell; 
Alas! ‘twas my second ot bees; 

O’er hill and o'er dell there arose such a yell, 
Far and wide it was borne by the breeze. 


For a moment or two he scarce knew what to do, 
Then he suddenly made up his mind; 

Like an arrow he flew, but the bees still pursue; 
He could feel they still followed behind. 


}t was what a sailor would term a ‘‘stern chase;" 
Every sting was as sharp as a Knite; 

You'd have thought by his pace he was running a race, 
In my whole—so he was—tor his life. 


We know the effect of a spur on a steed; 
Of a sting mach the same may be said; 

Soon he reached his inn-door, then he fell on the floor, 
And, halt-fainting, was carried to bed. 


My first is very wrong, 

My second all men long 

To shirk (by folly blinded,) 

My whole is full of rules 

Well known in modern schools, 
But vastly little minded, 


4. 
I am a word of eight letters. My 1, 2,is (im sound) a cloth 
measure; my 4, 2, 6,7, 3,8, moves round a sun; my 5, 3, 6,8, Is 
pleasant in winter; my 2, 3, 6,7, is the reverse of corpulence; and 
my whole cannot travél without a trunk. 


Conundrums, 
Ny m4 is the letter A like the meridian? Because it is the middle 
of da 


y. 
Why is the letter B like hot fire? Because it makes oil boil. 
Why is the letter D like a fallen angel? Because by its associ- 

ation with evil it becomes a devil. 

Why is the letter E like the end of time? Because it is the be- 
ginning of eternity. 
Why is the letter F like death? 

Why is the letter G like wisdom 
of greatness and goodness. | 
Why is the letter H like the dying words of Adams? “This is 

the last of earth.” ’ 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1 “Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 
And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding.” 


peee’ 


Because it makes all fall. 
? B it is 
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2. Hecatompylos. 3. Teapot. 4, Abstemiously—F ious] 
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DEBILITY !—DEBILITY! 
resulting from any cause whatever. 


H 


PROSTRATION OF THE SYSTEM, 
INDUCED BY 
SEVERE HARDSHIPS, 
EXPOSURE, 
FEVERS, 
—Oor— 
Diseases of Camp Life. 
SoLpiers, CiTIZuNS, MALE OR FEMALE, ADULT OR Youtn, 


Will find in this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent on bad liquors 
for their almost miraculous effects. 


oO 
DYSPEPSIA, 


AND DISEASES RESULTING FROM DISORDERS 
OF THE LIVER AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 
ARK CURED BY 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS. 


This Bitters has Performed more Cures, gives better Satisfaction, 
has more ‘lestimony, has more Respeetable People to vouch for it, 
than any other article in the market. 


O 


We defy any oue to contradict tlis assertion, and 
WILL PAY $1000 


to any one who will produce a certificate published by us that is 
not genuine. 


HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS 
WILL CURE EVERY CASE OF 
Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
and Diseases of the Kidneys, 
EF 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from disorders of the 


digestive organs: 


Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of blood to the Head, Acidity 


of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust tor Food, Ful 
hess or Weight in the Stomach, Soeur Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Flattering at ihe Pit of the Stomach, 


Swimming of the Head, Uurried and Diti- 
cult Breathing, Fiuttering at the 
lieart, Choking or Sot- 
focating Sensations when in a lying 
+ Posture, Dimness of Vis- 
or Webs beture the 

id Duil Pain in the Dead, 
Deticiene f Perspiration, Yell ss of the 
Skin and Eyes. Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, 
&ec., Sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh 
Constant imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of Spirits 


LL 
REMEMBER, 


That this Bitters is not Alcoholic, contains no Rum or Whiskey, 
and cannut make drunkards, but isthe Lest Tonic inthe World. 


READ WHO SAYS SO. 


From Rev. W. D. Seigfried, Pastor of Twelfth Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN :—I have recently been laboring under the distressing 
effects of indigestion, accompanied by a prostration of the twervous 
system. Numerous remedies were recommended by trieids, and 
some of them tested, but without relicf. Your Moofland’s German 
Bitters were recommended by petsuns wiw had tried them, and 
whose favorable mention of these Bitters induced me to try ther. 
{ must contess | had an aversion to Patent Medicines from tx 
‘thousand and one” quack “Bitters, whose only aim seems to be 
o palm off sweetened and drugged liquor upon the community in 
a siy way. and the tendency of which, I fear, is to make many 8 
confirmed drunkard. Upon learning that yours was really a mea 
cinal preparation, | took it with happy elect, Its action, not only 
upon the stomach, but upon the nervous system, was prompt and 
gratifying. 1 feel that | have derived great and perorsnent benciht 
from the use of a few bottles. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. D. SEIGFRLED, No. 264 Sackamaxon Strect. 


A 


From the Rev. E. D. Fendall, Assistant Editor Christian 
Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

I have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s Ger- 
man Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a 
oost valuable tonic, to all who are sulfering trom general debility 
or from diseases arising from derangement of the liver. 

Yours truly, E. D. FENDALL. 













From Rev. D. Merrige, Pastor of the Passyunk Laptist Cherch, 
Philadelphia. 

From the many respectable recommendations given to Dr, Hoof- 
land's German Bitters, I was induced to give them a trial. Arter 
using several bottles I found them to be a good remedy for debility, 
and a most cxcellent tonic for the stomach. b. MERRIGE 


N 


From Rev. Wm. Smith, formerly Pastor of the Vincentown and 
Millville (N. J.) Baptist Churches. 


Having used in my family a number of bottles of your Hoofland’s 
German Bitters, | have to say that [ regard them as an exccilent 
medicine, specially adapted to remove the diseases they are recolly 
mended for. ‘They crete and invigorate the system when 
debilitated, and are useful in disorders of the liver, loss of appetite, 
&c. Ihave also recommended them to several ot nry freak, whe 
have tried them, and found them greatly beneticial i the restora- 
tion of health. Yours truly, VILLIAM SMITH, 

‘\ 966 Hutchinson St., Philada. 


D 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFTEITS. 


See that the signature of “C. M. JACKSON” is on the wrappet 
of each bottle. ra 


PRICE. 
SinGLB BorTLe Ove Dontar, on A HALF Dow. ror $5. 
Should your nearest aru not have the article, do not be pst 
off by ~~ of the intoxicating preparations that may be offered 
its place, but send to us, and we will forward, securely packed. 07 
express. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND MANUFACTORY, 
NO. 631 ARCH STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JONES & EVANS, 
(Successors to C. M. JACKSON & CO.,} 
PROPRIETORS. 


For sale by Draggists aud Dealers iu every town in the United 
States. &—lyeop 
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